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Summary 


He was a slip of smoke in the snowstorm, surely, when she turned to look out the window. 


But Alina knew, over the millenniums that have passed and bled away like sand, that this was 
the only instinct she could trust without question. Well, Alina thought, poking at the hearth. 
Better him than the wolves. 


Darklina immortals AU. 


Notes 


See the end of the work for notes 


The Black Rider 


I. 
1500s: Medieval Russia 


The Black Rider 


He was a slip of smoke in the snowstorm, surely, when she turned to look out the window. 


But Alina knew, over the millenniums that have passed and bled away like sand, that this was 
the only instinct she could trust without question. Well, Alina thought, poking at the hearth. 
Better him than the wolves. 


She did not look up when the door swung open, sending plumes of snow and a skin-biting 
wind indoors. Instead, she spoke over the snow-hewn footfalls like the sound of them were 
nothing at all. “Have you come to argue? Or have you come for my hand? Or is it... You’ve 
grown bored of telling the peasants stories of firebirds and old wars and...” 


But he said nothing, only sat down, taking the poker, and continued the task of stoking the 
coals. Alina eyed him, briefly, before looking down at the loaf of bread in her hand, hardened 
from storage. She was about to eat it, but it seemed that her appetite had suddenly 
evaporated. 


He was dressed aptly for the weather, Alina noticed. All in furs and leathers, all pitch-dark as 
night. Of all the things that have slipped through his fingers, he had not lost his penchant for 
the colour black. He looked weary, like he’d ridden through the night and the whole of the 
day. These were trying times, even for a man who once sought power and wore the mantle of 
it like a second skin. 


Isn’t it a foolish task?” she asked, straying in order to get a rise out of him, anything. 
“By your definition of ‘foolish’, then, we must both be fools.” 
Alina scoffed. “I wonder, which one of us is it that hasn’t made peace with that?” 


“You were angry,” he ventured, picking up an old argument. He took the mug she offered by 
its rim, fingers splayed above it—caging its warmth. 


“Tt’s too late for that,” Alina snapped. But the truth was this: she could not remember when 
she left back then, or why she did so. And if she did recall the reason eventually, she knew 
she would hate it. 


He raked a hand through his hair, sighing softly. Alina tried not to stare. “What do you really 
want, Alina?” 


“To not feel so cold.” 


“You mean to end winter.” His words carried the slightest edge of incredulity, dulled by years 
of— What was this that they were doing, now? Biting tongues, cowing heads and prostrating 
to kings who have barely tasted true power—let alone drowned in it whole. 


Yes, her mind answered, as she mindlessly circled one wrist with a hand. She let go before he 
could see. “Well, I can pretend that that’s the case, can’t I?” 


But something else laid in the air, unspoken, another spell she must break. “Why have you 
come?” Alina asked. 


His hand shifted, perilously close to hers. The fire threw light over the back of it, illuminating 
pale flesh. And paler scars—the imprints of rope and other things that bore the wisp of fire. 


His smile was bitter. “Am I not allowed to pay visits to old friends anymore?” 
“T don’t think you care what I do.” 
“No, not like this. Not in these times.” 


The answer surprised her. But what had changed? This was a period marked by wars fought 
for expansion and countless plagues that ravaged inwards. Meanwhile, stories of a ruthless 
Tsar trickled out of Moscow and through the countryside—like snowmelt tainted with blood. 
Even the very air that they breathed tasted different: sharp, insipid, and with the unsettled 
sensation of being so far away from the first thaw—not knowing which way the coin will 
fall. 


The silence, flecked by the occasional splutter of flame, thirsted for an explanation to fill it, 
but none came. But she had some idea, beginning from the scars half-hidden by his cloak 
sleeves. 


“You're serving another master,” she concluded bluntly. 


He did not say anything, so the barb must have landed right. The flame from the fireplace 
was reflected in his eyes, colouring the filaments within them not-so-cold. 


“A boyar who wants power desperately enough, to cage what he does not know,” Alina 
guessed, referring to the rank of ruling aristocracy below the Tsar. 


He stilled, the slip imperceptible except to the right eyes. Allowed the accusation to roll over 
him like waves over rocks. “Do you think so lowly of me, Alina?” he asked, a small hurt 
laying unmasked in his voice. 


“Tt isn’t right.” 


“And what isn’t? Nothing is right about us as well.” His tight grip on propriety returned when 
he continued, stiffly, “You wish to be left alone. So, I will take my leave,” With measured 
steps he exited the house, disappearing into the stables. 


He emerged with a horse led by its bit, its fine coat gleaming obsidian. Its magnificence— 
something out of a mural adorning the grand churches of Moscow—took Alina’s breath 
away. The stallion’s ears were pricked, while its breath misted clouds in the winter night. 


So many ironies: one by one, they rose up like smoke signals sieved out from the trees. 
The way his words came out, each one shackled with caution. 


The glimpse of gold embroidery, snaking across a sea of too-fine black beneath his cloak, as 
he mounted his horse. 


And that fine, black stallion—almost inconceivable, in the ruthless thick of a winter that had 
taken the lives of peasants and lesser aristocracy alike. 


Alina wanted to laugh, but managed only a colourless scoff. “No, you’re working for the 
Tsar.” Because you would deign to serve no one lower. 


He only turned his head slightly in acknowledgement, but not in answer. He nudged his horse 
away from the hut in the middle of nowhere, about to race into the cover of the forest. 


Alina marched up to him and his great big stallion, uncaring of the way her shoes sank into 
the snow up to her bare ankles, of how she was ill-dressed for a snowstorm. The wind stung 
her eyes. “After all these years, why? Saints, answer me!” 


His grip slackened on the reins. Alina had seen that look in his eye before; like nothing else 
mattered, like every price was a price worth paying. He could’ve gone and left her in the dark 
but he waited, still. For what? Alina thought, shivering. 


Snow dusted his shoulders like stars. The moon lay as a dark glint in his eyes. “The Tsar is 
dead, Alina,” he said with a false gentleness, even as something wild flickered behind his 
quartz eyes. “You and I both know this: we are beholden to no master.” 


The sure sound of hoofbeats echoed in the night, and he was gone. 


When the knife of shock finally lost its bite, Alina kneeled in the snow. Her fingers sought its 
chill and held tight—like a hand around a heart. Moscow is short of two days’ ride away, she 
realised. Her eyes shut. He came back, to ask what he would always ask. 


But he did not. 
Perhaps they’d both learned their lessons well. 


Alina stood only when her teeth begin to chatter violently and the warmer—but not warm— 
confines of her home called out to her. 


And if he did ask, what could she even say? Come back. Leave. These were hollowed-out 
words they would cast at each other until time—and the universe itself—finally decided to 
hold them still. 


Danse Macabre 


Chapter Notes 


(trigger warnings: plague, dodging quarantine*, some blood) 


*don't try this at home. 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


Il. 
1600s: Venice 


Danse Macabre 


Before dawn, Alina slipped noiselessly across the ship’s deck, braced her hands on its salt- 
weathered handrail, and swung herself through the gap beneath it—falling into the water like 
a knife. 


The day before, she would have been perfectly fine with staying on the ship all the way to the 
Venetian port they were to disembark at. But her plans changed when she overheard the 
captain relaying a different set of plans to a deckhand: to make a detour to a lazaretto off the 
coast. 


Rumours had been volleying between the passengers onboard for weeks, the weight of them 
bearing down hushed conversations. 


The graves of the dead—there were so many dead—were so shallow the stray dogs in the 
town dug them up and ate their flesh. 


It’s all true; I escaped one plague to not walk into another. 
A person, healthy or ill, who disembarks at a lazaretto will be as good as dead. 


The water was cold, true, but the promise of death was colder. Alina counted down from ten, 
before forcing her eyes underwater. A large shape loomed in the watery darkness, which she 
hoped was just the hull of the ship. Kicking her legs to dislodge the folds of her skirt that 
tangled between them, she swam for the surface. 


Water peeled away from her face; Alina forced down a gasp she feared would travel too far. 
Craning her head back towards the ship, her eyes scrutinised the length of its deck and every 
porthole for the sudden lighting of a torch, for a human silhouette, for a face belonging to 


someone she was sure would be looking for her. She wasn’t entirely convinced that no one 
had done a similar thing, that the ship did not have eyes out and was not prepared to drag 
anyone who had escaped into the water back on board. 


But the ship stayed silent, unlit: a wooden beast cutting its journey through the canal, wind 
pressing gently into its sails. When it had finally drifted some distance away, Alina dragged 
her eyes away from it, treading water and occasionally pushing wet strands of hair out of her 
face. 


One side of the canal was lined with buildings made of brick, where the water lapped right up 
to narrow porches outside shut doors; and on the other was flat ground that led up to a— 


Alina squinted. To her, the building looked like a mausoleum with its marble-white pallor, 
but the figurines that topped its triangular pediments and dome hinted at something religious. 


In the space between one tread and the next, Alina found, to her annoyance, that the decision 
had been made for her. She grazed one last hand at the bag at her hip—wrapped in waxed 
leather to keep water out—and swam towards the church. 


She emerged from the water, her steps sluggish, like she’d momentarily forgotten how to 
walk on solid ground. The ripples that radiated out from her exit point caused the gondolas 
tethered nearby to knock hollowly against each other. Standing in the square, she could see 
the church more clearly. One of its two massive doors was left slightly open, enough for 
someone to slip inside. 


For a moment Alina stood there, wringing out her hair, rivulets joining the puddle already 
pooling at her feet. She sighed, blowing a strand of hair out of her eyes but failing because it 
was still wet. It wasn’t that she hated lying, it was just that the mask she had to wear this time 
would be hard to keep on: a stranded traveller, who lost most of her money when a thief had 
stolen her purse and pushed her into the canal to delay pursuit, she was a seamstress returning 
to Venice after visiting family, a nice Catholic girl trying to make enough to send to her father 
with a bad leg back home—and she was certainly not a first-time visitor to Venice who had 
just dived off a ship to evade quarantine due to the plague. 


After another moment of thought, Alina kicked one foot and sent her remaining shoe sailing 
into the canal. She climbed up the stone steps, trailing water as she went, and approached the 
door. Her hand found the metal knocker and pushed, story ready on her tongue. 


“I—,” she began, and paused. 


The church answered with an echo. Its insides smelt faintly of incense and something musty, 
as if it’d not seen a soul within it in some time. Alina walked down its nave, one hand 
outstretched to graze the pews. A confessional booth tucked in the corner looked hollowly 
out at her with its two empty chambers. There was no sound, save for the lonely plink of 
water droplets falling onto marble now and then—the source of which was entirely her. 
Perhaps, with the plague, no one had worshipped in this church in months. 


By the time Alina reached the altar she was stumbling, but she had to make sure it was 
completely empty. The air slurred like water. She sat down, hard, on the first pew. The chatter 


in her teeth had spread, a shiver running untethered through her body. It hurt—the edges of 
the pain dull and fuzzy inside her head—to even lift her legs up onto the pews sideways and 
put her head down against the bench. One minute, she bargained to no one in particular. 
Curled against the spine of the pew with her eyes closed, Alina rested on the knife’s edge 
between wake and sleep—something she’d become good at while flicking between the 
different lives she inhabited and then abandoned. 


A slanting of light on her face upset that balance. Alina cracked open one eye, looked 
towards its source, and quickly flipped down to a crouch on the floor. And regretted it 
immediately, as the movement traded the daggers inside her head for swords. Blinking stars 
away, her hand found the seat and braced against it to stop herself from toppling over. This 
was what she saw in that backwards glimpse, however brief: between the doors, entombed by 
a pillar of pre-dawn light, was a silhouette. It was human from the neck down, with a bird- 
like mask for a face. 


Alina didn’t know how long the plague doctor had been standing there. Somehow, she’d 
missed the dust-ridden grate of the church’s doors being nudged open or, perhaps, a question 
they’d posed haltingly to the silence. 


Alina remained where she was, but she shifted when they did, keeping them in sight through 
the gaps in the pews. She only had to keep quiet long enough to convince the plague doctor 
that the church was empty and that there was nothing—no one—to look for. Her breath 
stilled when the figure turned their head, arched beak melding back into the silhouette. The 
cavernous interior funnelled the measured sound of a single step through the church. 


And overlaying that was a too-loud sound, like rushing water, that flooded her ears—as if 
she’d never emerged from the canal in the first place. Alina waited until the very moment 
they took their next step to cover a cough, strangling the sound with a hand pressed hard 
against her mouth. 


Her eyes widened. She willed herself to lower her hand. In the middle of her palm was a 
smear of blood, its macabre redness gleaming in the light. In her earlier haste to escape a 
death sentence, she didn’t realise it had followed her off the ship all along. 


And Alina realised, too late, the steps were getting closer. They remained steady, as if they 
were savouring each step. Panic dammed her thoughts. Her hand went to her skirt in a foolish 
attempt to wipe it clean, but halted. With the blood, she had no story now; she could barely 
keep her eyes open. As a last resort, she threw up a hand reflexively. The blood-marked hand, 
for the steps died away. 


“Don’t come closer,” Alina spat. She hoped this would repel them, make them leave. 
Anything was better than treating her and getting infected—which would spell more blood on 
her hands. On her tongue bloomed the taste of metallic earth. She’d switched to wiping her 
mouth with her other hand but it, too, stained darker with each swipe; a noxious ink wicking 
through the lines of her palm, eddying, corrupting— “I'd rather you leave, don’t—” Pain 
crashed on Alina like a wave, and this time she yielded to it. She bent forward and her head 
touched the tiles, haloed by her arms. 


The figure said nothing. Polished, black boots came to a stop in front of her, and then the 
figure kneeled. There is the brief, clipped noise of something being unfastened. Alina’s 
hands, slick with blood, sought purchase on the marble. She steadied herself enough to angle 
her head up, just as he wrested the mask off his face—her name already on his tongue. 


“Alina.” 


The water in her ears became ice. Alina let herself fall sideways onto the ground, curling into 
herself, trying to blink this terrible dream, populated with pain and old ghosts, away. She 
must be making a tremulous, keening noise not of her own volition, for the plague doctor 
said, with his voice, “You can’t die, Alina.” 


He was closer now; her eyes fluttered open and closed. In stuttering glimpses, she saw 
Aleksander kneel, placing the mask on the ground beside him. The acrid, clean scent of 
lavender emanated from it, like rogue greenery peeking out beneath an upheaved 
cobblestone. 


“No, it can’t be.” In the delirious moments between wake and unconsciousness Alina wasn’t 
sure if she’d uttered the words, or she’d mouthed them. 


His hand reached for her wrist but she shook him off. But he tried again, and this time Alina 
lets him, only because it drained her to do otherwise, or to even do anything. Fingers 
searched for a pulse point, and then drifted up; a touch grazed the side of her mouth, the 
gesture repeated—thumbing blood away—and ended by tucking a strand of hair behind her 
ear. Saints, she wanted to roll over and die, except his touch was such a cold respite against 
her heated skin that it almost overwrote her disdain of seeing him again in such terrible 
circumstances. 


Then the touch left all at once, and it took the restraint from what little sense Alina still 
possessed—what little of it that hadn’t been burned off by the fever—to not chase it. 


A considering pause. “You can hear me,” Aleksander said. It was not a question. 


“You're the loudest thing in this church,” Alina said, words coming out with less bite than 
she intended. “You’ve come and gotten... whatever is it that you wanted. Now can you 
please leave?” 


She heard him shuffle closer, a quiet defiance. So she turned away from him, pressing a 
cheek onto cool, but dusty marble. “I despise you.” 


“T know.” The words were less confession than admission. 

“Then leave me alone to—” 

“You’re not delirious to the point of deafness, are you? Recall what I just said.” 
“Of course not. I wish you’d leave.” 


“You can’t die, Alina,” he repeated. “You and I both.” 


You and I both. The words rolled around in her mind, like a coin heavy in a palm. And when 
it fell and revealed a side—only one and not both at the same time—she knew what he had 
meant. Oh. They couldn’t die, not from this at least. The realisation cut through all the words 
she’d meant to throw at him, words she’d meant to wound when they land. Another lance of 
pain prompted her to curl further into a ball, mumbling to the marble, “You should say what 
you mean.” 


“And you do.” There is the faintest uptick in his voice at the end, and without looking she 
could tell one of his brows were raised in incredulity. 


“No,” she said, voice a pitch above nothing. “But we should have.” 


The squeak of boots pulled her back from the murky depths of unconsciousness, reminding 
her where she was, and of his presence. But just barely. Her memory was fraying, scattering: 
did the plague doctor come just as Aleksander had taken his leave? Was he even here, or had 
she fallen into a fever dream? The answer was there, but it was always just out of reach. 


Alina waited until he was so very close, kneeling over her, hands slipping under her back and 
her knees to lift her up— 


Before he could stand, she reached up and traced blood-smeared fingers against his cheek. 
His jaw flickered at the touch. Her breath came out in shallow exhales—swallowed up 
completely when the pale cuts of his eyes bore into her. Finally laying eyes on him, after 
decades—half a century this time—Alina searched his face for something she did not quite 
understand herself. 


She pressed her lips together, ignoring how chapped they were. “Did you mean what you 
said?” The sharp tang of blood crawled up her throat. “You meant two things.” 


A simple question. A difficult answer. It could be the truth, it could be something else; it 
could be both. She would blame everything on the fever later on, but she needed to know. 


Hesitance sat strangely on his face, like another mask. Her eyes shuttered as he carried her 
outside. Venetian daylight fell on her face, like the warm tracery of fingers. 


In the end he remained cruel in his kindness. As he descended the steps, he dipped his head to 
drop the words into her half-listening ear, “I meant everything I said.” 


Chapter End Notes 


Felt like coming back to some darklina after... a duration of time. The research is linen- 
thin (i.e. looking too closely at it will cause it to fall apart), the symptoms suspect at 
best, but I wanted to write it anyway. 


End Notes 


A little something for Villaintines Day! 


So this fic kind of assumes that the events in TGT happened A Very Long Time Ago, and 
somehow they're the only ones to come out of it alive, 'cause immortality. 


This is potentially multi-chapter (with multiple caveats, seeing how infrequently I update), 


with the two of them leading different lives throughout different parts of history and, in 
general, being 2 Tired Immortals that bother each other over the millennium Imao. 


Please drop by the Archive and comment to let the creator know if you enjoyed their work! 


